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88 Forsythe 

MODERN IMITATIONS OF THE POPULAR BALLAD 

It is extremely difficult in a study of modern imitations of 
the popular ballad to limit properly the scope of the investi- 
gation. During the last two hundred years at least, many 
poems whether they do or do not resemble the traditional 
poetry of the non-literary classes have been termed ballads 
by their authors. In addition, many poems which have no 
indication of the fact in their titles have more or less likeness 
to the popular ballad. To separate the imitations of the 
ballad from the poems which, although they may be called 
ballads, owe nothing actually to that literary form, is the 
first aim of this paper. 1 

In classifying the material, one is forced to rely upon his 
judgment alone to a considerable degree — too great a degree, 
indeed, for absolute accuracy. Many of the poems which have 
been considered contain only a few stanzas, or even lines, 
which suggest an attempt at reproducing the language or 
spirit of the traditional ballad. Others are a mixture of the 
lyric 2 and the ballad. Others have ballad themes and ballad 
diction in a complicated metrical structure, while still other 
poems have the structure of the ballad and little else that re- 
calls it. It is not an easy task, then, to distinguish between the 
two primary classes which have been formed : poems showing 
no evidence internally of an attempt at imitation, and those 
that do show evidences of such an attempt. An avoidance of 
over-rigidity as to the exclusion or inclusion of doubtful 
poems has been attempted in this paper with the probable 
result that pieces of verse have been admitted which are only 
remotely indebted to the ancient ballad. Some certainly differ 

1 The following are examples of poems called ballads by their authors, 
which show no evidences of imitation of the popular ballad: The 
Ballad of the Beard, by W. H. Ainsworth; Louisa, a Ballad, by Robert 
Ataderson; Ballad, My Father was a Farmer, by Robert Burns; Cale- 
donia, a Ballad, by Robert Burns; The Whistle, a Ballad, by Robert 
Burns; Ballad on the American War, by Robert Burns; The Country 
Clergyman's Trip to Cambridge, an Election Ballad, by Lord Macaulay; 
The Volunteer, a Ballad, by Mrs. G. Sewell; A Ballad, by Mrs. G. Sewell; 
The Devil's Walk, A Ballad, by P. B. Shelley. 

2 "Lyric" in this paper is to be understood as meaning "subjective". 
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greatly in essence from the popular ballad, but show its in- 
fluence in one way or another. 

Three tests have to a certain extent been used in determin- 
ing the poems to be considered. The first of these is stanzaic 
form. Comparatively few poems have been admitted which 
are not in the so-called ballad stanza, rhyming a b c b. This, 
of course, is a test not to be too rigorously applied, since stan- 
zas of more or less than four lines in length occur in old 
ballads, as Glasgerion, Earl Brand, and Fair Janet. Likewise, 
the rhyme-scheme is not invariable, but may be, for instance, 
a a b b, as in King John and the Bishop, a a, as in Gil Brenton, 
or a b c b d b, as in Lady Maisry, stanza 17, version B. Little 
attention has been paid to metre, since that is variable in the 
popular ballad, although the commonest measure, which may 
be regarded as typical, exhibits four and three accents in 
alternating lines. As a second test the element of narration 
has been selected. No poem of a wholly subjective nature 
has been admitted. Of course, it has been impossible to bar 
subjectivity entirely; had it been done, few poems would 
have survived the test. Many ballads contain a certain 
amount of subjectivity which is subordinated to the generally 
narrative or objective quality of the poem. Furthermore, 
simple language, either naive or archaic, is obviously neces- 
sary in the imitation ballad. This test, like the others, can- 
not be strictly applied, since there is in the majority of these 
poems a constant fluctuation between simplicity and bookish- 
ness, between antiquity and modernity. Upon these three 
tests or, more accurately, aids, the primary classifications 
of this discussion depend, except perhaps in case of the poems 
which are included in type A. In them obvious resemblance 
in subject-matter has determined the fact of imitation. 

The brief classification contained in this paper makes no 
pretensions to completeness, aiming rather to be suggestive 
than exhaustive, and to serve as an introduction to an interest- 
ing phase of romanticism which has hitherto been partially 
neglected. 

Although reputable poets wrote imitations of the popular 
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ballad 3 and persons published ballad collections before that 
date, 4 1765 has been chosen as the most convenient and the 
most proper point of departure for this study. The publica- 
tion of Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry in that 
year marks the beginning of an interest in the popular ballad 
which has had no need of an apology for its existence, 5 and 
which has steadily increased up to the present time. 

For the sake of convenience it is necessary to divide the 
poems which show evidence of being imitations of the ballad 
into certain groups, according to subject matter and treat- 
ment. In making these distinctions, one is confronted by the 
same difficulty as when distinguishing the poems which are 
imitative of the popular ballad from those which are not — 
that is, the various classes blend into each other to such a de- 
gree as to make definite classification in some cases almost 
impossible. In these cases a note suggesting an alternative 
classification has been appended to the ballad in question. 

A. Imitations of the Plots of Specific Ballads. 

B. Imitations of the Tone and Temper of the Border Bal- 
lad. 

C. Ballads dealing with the Supernatural or Weird. 

D. Ballads based on History or Tradition. 

E. Ballads dealing with Eeligious Subjects. 

F. Humorous Ballads. 

G. Ballads Founded on Sentiment. 

Certain poems which fall under none of these heads have 
been placed in a "Miscellaneous" class (H). 

Type A — Imitations of Specific Ballads — includes those 
poems which are clearly either imitations or re-workings of 
certain popular ballads, or else close imitations of certain 
ballad types. Ballads, translated from foreign languages 

3 Hardyknute, by Lady Wardlaw, William and Margaret, by David 
Mallet, Jemmy Dawson, by William Shenstone, Molly Mog, by John 
Gay, The Thief and Cordelier, by Matthew Prior are imitations of the 
popular ballad before 1765. 

4 For example, A Collection of Old Ballads, three vols. 1723-25, 
edited probably by Ambrose Phillips. 

6 See the prefaces to the three volumes of the Collection cited in 
the preceding note. 
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which fulfill the general requirements are considered under 
this head. The following poems fall in this class : — 

1. Mother and Son (William C. Bennett) ; an imitation of 
Edward, Cambridge Ballads, 13. 6 2. Lady Mary Ann (Robert 
Burns) ; an imitation of a song heard by Burns in the High- 
lands. Cf. 155, Cambridge Ballads. 3. Lord Gregory, A 
Ballad (Robert Burns) ; founded on The Lass of Boch Boyal, 
Child's Ballads, 76, B, or I. It is almost a lyric. 4. The Song 
of the Western Men (R. S. Hawker) ; an imitation of the old 
song of the same name. 5. Jack Johnstone the Tinkler (James 
Hogg) ; an imitation of Bobin Hood and the Tinker, Cam- 
bridge Ballads, 127. 6. Sir David Graeme (James Hogg) ; 
an imitation of The Twa Corbies, Cambridge Ballads, p. 45. 
Cf. Lord William, ibid., 254. 7. The Sea-Wife (Rudyard Kip- 
ling) ; an imitation of The Wife of Usher's Well. Cambridge 
Ballads, 79. 8. The Last Bhyme of True Thomas (Rudyard 
Kipling) ; an imitation of Thomas the Bhymer, Minstrelsy, 
Vol. IV, p. 86. 7 See also Child's Ballads, 37. 9. The Water 
King (M. Q. Lewis) ; an imitation of Lady Isabel and the 
Elf-Knight, Cambridge Ballads, 4 B. 10. Courteous King 
Jamie (M. G. Lewis) ; an imitation of King Henry, Child's 
Ballads, 32. 11. The Pause Ladye (William Motherwell) ; 
an imitation of Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight, Cambridge 
Ballads, 48. 12. The Child of Elle (Thomas Percy) ; an 
imitation and conclusion of The Child of Elle, Beliques, 
Vol. I, Bk. 1, ll. 8 See also Earl Brand, Child's Ballads, 
7. 13. The Marriage of Sir Gawaine (Thomas Percy) ; a 
completion of the ballad of the same name. Beliques, Vol. 
II, bk. 7, 1. See Child's Ballads, 31. 14. The Duke of Alba 
(Edward Quillinan) ; a translation of the Spanish ballad 
Duque D'Alba, imitating the English popular ballad. 15. 
Thomas the Bhymer (Sir Walter Scott) ; an imitation and 
completion of Thomas the Bhymer, Minstrelsy, Vol. IV. p. 86. 
See also Child's Ballads, 37. 16. Alice Brand (Sir Walter 
Scott) ; an imitation of Tarn Lin, Cambridge Ballads, 39. 

"English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited from the Collection 
of Francis James Child by Helen Child Sargent and George Lyman 
Kittredge. Boston and New York, 1904. 

References have been made whenever feasible to this excellently 
selected volume of ballads, because of its being more accessible to some 
readers than the monumental collection of Professor Child. 

7 Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. Edited by T. J. Henderson. 
Edinburgh. Four vols. Edinburgh, 1902. 

"Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. By Thomas Percy. Edited 
by J. V. Pritchard. Two vols. New York, n. d. 
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17. Young Lochinvar (Sir Walter Scott) ; an imitation of 
Katherine J affray, Child's Ballads, 221, and closest to ver- 
sions C, D, and P. 18. Proud Maisie (Sir "Walter Scott) ; 
an imitation of the ballad in which a lady converses with a 
bird, such as Young Hunting, Cambridge Ballads, 68. 19. 
The Bloody Son (A. C. Swinburne) ; an imitation of Edward, 
Cambridge Ballads, 13. 20. The Sea Swallows (A. C. Swin- 
burne) ; an imitation of the question and answer type of 
ballad. Cf. 1, 2, 4, 5, 46, Cambridge Ballads. 

Type B — Imitations of the tone and temper of the Border 
Ballad — includes certain imitations of the ancient popular 
ballad the scenes of which are laid in the lowlands of Scot- 
land, or in the north of England and especially about the 
borders of the two countries. Their themes are chiefly love or 
war. In this class are included: — 

1. Earl Walter (James Hogg). 2. The Laird of Lairiston 
(James Hogg). 3. Gilmanscleuch (James Hogg). 4. The 
Tweeddale Baide (Robert Hogg). 5. Kenneth (Henry Mac- 
kenzie). 6. Duncan (Henry Mackenzie) ; almost too bookish 
and modern. 7. The Slayne Menstrel (William Motherwell). 
8. Christie's Will (Sir Walter Scott). 9. The Reiver's Wed- 
ding (Sir Walter Scott). 10. Elspeth's Ballad (Sir Walter 
Scott). 11. Jock of Haseldean (Sir Walter Scott). 12. 
Cadyow Castle (Sir Walter Scott) ; almost too bookish. 13. 
The Eve of St. John (Sir Walter Scott). 14. The Lord Her- 
ries, his Complaint (C. K. Sharpe). 15. The Murder of 
Caerlaveroc (C. K. Sharpe). 16. Lady Jean (Robert White). 

Type C — Ballads dealing with the Supernatural or Weird — 
includes those imitations of the ancient ballad which have as 
their primary purpose the inspiring of horror, fear, or won- 
der in the reader through the use of supernatural characters 
or gruesome incidents. The following poems fall in this 
class : — 

1. The Legend of the Lady of Bookwood (W. H. Ains- 
worth) ; somewhat bookish in diction. 2. The Old Oak Coffin 
(W. H. Ainsworth) ; 9 somewhat bookish in diction. 3. The 
Elden Tree, an Ancient Ballad (Joanna Baillie). 4. Mal- 
colm's Heir, a Tale of Wonder (Joanna Baillie) ; somewhat 
literary in language. 5. Lord John of the East, a Ballad 
(Joanna Baillie). 6. Screaming Tarn (Robert Bridges) ; only 
a few stanzas show an imitation of the popular ballad. 7. 

* 1 and 2 occur in Ainsworth's Rookwood, pp. 94 and 149, respectively. 
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The Spectre Boat (Thomas Campbell). 8. Ballad of the 
Dark Ladie (S. T. Coleridge) ; somewhat subjective in nature. 
9. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (S. T. Coleridge). 10. 
Lord Robert (Sidney Dobell) ; a rather peculiar stanzaic 
structure and runs into the subjective. 11. Keith of Ravel- 
stone (Sidney Dobell) ; somewhat literary in diction and 
contained in another poem — A Nuptial Eve — which is not in 
ballad form. 12. The Doom-Well of St. Madron (R. S. 
Hawker). 13. The Witch of Fife (James Hogg). 14. Lyttil 
Pynkie (James Hogg) ; the spelling is perhaps the chief evi- 
dence of an attempt at imitating the ancient ballad. 15. May 
of the Moril Glen (James Hogg). 16. Lord Derwent (James 
Hogg). 17. The Pedlar (James Hogg). 18. Mess John (James 
Hogg). 19. The Keylan Rowe (James Hogg). 10 20. The 
Dream of Eugene Aram (Thomas Hood). 21. The Fairies 
of the Caldon Low (Mary Howitt). 22. La Belle Dame sans 
Merci (John Keats). 23. The Priest's Heart (Charles Kings- 
ley). 24. The Weird Lady (Charles Kingsley). 25. Both- 
well's Bonny Jane (M. G. Lewis) ; rhymes a b a b, and 
only a few stanzas recall the ancient ballad. 26. The Gay 
Gold Ring (M. G. Lewis). 27. Bertrand and Mary-Belle (M. 
G. Lewis) ; rhymes a b a b. 28. The Cout of Keeldar (John 
Leyden). 29. Lord Soulis (John Leyden) ; based to some 
extent on John Thomson and the Turk, Child's Ballads, 226, 
B. 30. The Elfin King (John Leyden). 31. The Ring, a 
Tale (Thomas Moore) ; almost too literary for consideration. 
32. The Tune of Seven Towers ("William Morris) ; almost a 
lyric. 33. Elfinland Wud (William Motherwell). 34. Lord 
Archibald, a Ballad ("William Motherwell) ; the lines are four- 
teeners, rhyming a a b b. 35. The Ettin of Sillarwood (Will- 
iam Motherwell). 36. May Margaret (John Payne). 37. 
The Legend of St. Meinrad (Edward Quillinan) ; rather book- 
ish. 38. Sister Helen (D. G. Rossetti) ; not in the common 
ballad metre. 39. Rose Mary (D. G. Rossetti) ; not in the 
usual ballad metre. 40. St. Swithin's Chair (Sir Walter 
Scott). 41. Ballad in Rokeby {And Whither Would You 
Lead Me Then?) (Sir Walter Scott). 42. The Castle of the 
Seven Shields (Sir Walter Scott). 43. St. Edmund's Eve 
(P. B. Shelley). 11 44. Sister Rosa (P. B. Shelley) ; more or 
less literary diction. 45. The Old Woman of Berkeley (Rob- 
ert Southey). 46. The King's Daughter (A. C. Swinburne). 
47. King Charles's Vision (Lord Tennyson). 

"19 occurs in The Brownie of Bodsbeck and Other Tales. Two vols. 
Edinburgh, 1818. Vol. II, p. 320. 

"43 is found in Original Poems by Victor and Cazire. Edited by 
Richard Garnett. London, 1898. P. 37. 
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Type D — Imitations based on History or Tradition — in- 
cludes those imitations of the popular ballad which take their 
subjects from history or from tradition and which are not 
treated in other classes. The following poems are grouped 
under this head: — 

1. The Custom of Dunmow (W. H. Ainsworth) ; not in a 
common ballad metre. 2. The Barber of Bipon and the 
Ghostly Basin (W. H. Ainsworth) ; 12 see 1. 3. The Heart of 
the Bruce (W. E. Aytoun). 4. The Lay of Talbot the Trou- 
bador (W. L. Bowles). 5. The Harp of Hoel (W. L. Bowles). 
6. The Song of the Cid (W. L. Bowles). 7. Mucklemouth 
Meg (Robert Browning). 8. Charlie, he is my Darling (Rob- 
ert Burns). 9. The Bristowe Tragedy (Thomas Chatterton). 
10. The Cid's Departure into Exile (Felicia Hemans). 11. 
The Cid's Deathbed (Felicia Hemans) ; rhymes a b a b. 
12. The Fray of Elibank (James Hogg). 13. Hengist and 
Mey (W. J. Mickle). 14. Rich and Bare were the Cems She 
Wore (Thomas Moore). 15. The White Ship (D. G. Rosset- 
ti) ; some stanzas do not suggest the ancient popular ballad. 
16. The King's Tragedy (D. G. Rossetti). 17. The Gray 
Brother (Sir Walter Scott). 18. The Horn of Egremont 
Castle (William Wordsworth) ; contains a considerable amount 
of the simplicity of the ballad. 

Type E — Ballads dealing with religious subjects — includes 
those imitations of the popular ballad which are based on 
Biblical episodes, or which have to do with the Church, or 
with religion and the religious in general. Under this head 
fall the following poems : — 

1. The Bising at Aix (Cecil Frances Alexander). 2. The 
Ballad of Mary the Mother (Robert Buchanan) ; certain 
stanzas resemble the popular ballad fairly closely. 3. The 
Ballad of Judas Iscariot (Robert Buchanan) ; this poem has 
the qualities of Type C to a considerable degree. 4. The Bal- 
lad of Monk Julius (P. B. Marston). 5. Queen Orraca and 
the Five Martyrs of Morocco (Robert Southey) . 

Type F — Humorous Ballads — includes ballads which are 
humorous either in subject matter or in treatment, or, it 
may be, in both. The following poems may be placed in this 
class : — 

1. Old Grinrod's Ghost (W. H. Ainsworth) ; not many ele- 

" 1 and 2 occur in The Flitch of Bacon, pp. 67 and 156, respectively, 
the Novels of W. Harrison Ainsworth, London, n. d. On p. 251 occurs 
The Ballad of the Beard, mentioned in note 1. 
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ments of the popular ballad. 2. The Knight of Malta (W. H. 
Ainsworth) ; form not that dually found in the popular 
ballad. 3. Will Davis and Dick Turpin (W. H. Ainsworth) ; 13 
rhymes a a a a. 4. A Lay of St. Nicholas (R. H. Barham). 

5. Nell Cook, a Legend of the Dark Entry (R. H. Barham). 

6. To the Weaver's Gin Ye Go (Robert Burns). 7. The 
Battle of Sherramuir (Robert Burns) ; this poem may be 
placed here or under Type A, as it is an imitation of an old 
ballad of the same name. 8. The Braes of Killiecrankie 
(Robert Burns). 9. The Five Garlins, an Election Ballad 
(Robert Burns) ; allegorical and satirical to some extent. 
10. Kellyburn Braes (Robert Burns) ; The Farmer's Old Wife 
is the source (see 278, Cambridge Ballads.) The poem might 
be placed under Type A. 11. Striking (C. S. Calverley). 
12. Ballad {The Auld Wife Sat at Her Ivied Door) (C. S. 
Calverley). 13. The Freere of Orderys Whyte (Thomas Chat- 
terton) ; the title suggests Percy's Friar of Orders Gray, and 
although the resemblance is confined to the titles, it may be a 
parody of Percy's sentimental ballad. 14. The Diverting 
History of John Gilpin (William Cowper). 15. The Gude 
Grey Katt (James Hogg) ; the imitation of the traditional 
ballad is chiefly in the spelling. 16. The Powris of Moseke 
(James Hogg) ; see 15. 17. The Fall of Jock Gillespie (Rud- 
yard Kipling) ; this poem parodies one of the conventional 
opening paragraphs of the popular ballad, and the use of 
question and answer (See 161, 178, Cambridge Ballads for 
the first point. Citations are not necessary for the second.). 
18. Archie Armstrong's Aith (John Marriott) ; this poem 
might be placed under Type C. 

Type G — Ballads Founded on the Sentiments — includes 
those ballads which gain their effect chiefly through their ap- 
peal to love, pity, and the like. 14 The following poems may be 
listed under this head: — 

1. Sir Maurice, a Ballad (Joanna Baillie). 2. Bonnie Jean 
(Robert Burns) ; not far from being purely subjective. 3. 
The Lament of Mary Queen of Scotts (Robert Burns) ; is 
more a lyric than a ballad, but it has some of the ballad 
elements in it. 4. Lord Ullin's Daughter (Thomas Campbell). 
5. Lady Mary, a Ballad (Janet Hamilton) ; much that is sub- 

u 1 is found in The Flitch of Bacon, p. 152, and 2 and 3 in Roohwood, 
pp. 180 and 274, respectively. 

M This class in general approaches the purely subjective more closely 
than any one of the other classes which have been formed. 
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jective. 6. Falmouth is a Fine Town (W. E. Henley). 
7. The Liddel Bower (James Hogg). 8. The Young Knight 
(Charles Kingsley) ; the rhyme-scheme (a a a b) is unusual. 
9. A New Forest Ballad ( Charles Kingsley) ; this poem might 
almost be placed under Type C. 10. The Song of the Little 
Baltung (Charles Kingsley). 11. The Gift of the Sea (Rud- 
yard Kipling). 12. Soldier, Soldier (Rudyard Kipling) ; very 
close to Type F. 13. The Three Maidens (George Meredith) ; 
rhymes a b a b. 14. Margaret's Bridal Eve (George Mere- 
dith) ; rhymes abac. 15. Love's Reward (William Morris) ; 
some stanzas recall the popular ballad. 16. Welland River 
(William Morris). 17. The Sailing of the Sword (William 
Morris). 18. The Rose and the Fair Lilye (William Mother- 
well). 19. True Love's Dirge (William Motherwell). 20. 
Love from the North (Christina Rossetti). 21. Stratton Wa- 
ter (D. G. Rossetti). 22. An Old Song Ended (D. G. Rosset- 
ti). 23. Song in Roheby — 0, Brignall Banks are Wild and 
Fair— (Sir Walter Scott). 24. Allan-a-Dale (Sir Walter 
Scott) ; rhymes a a b b c c. 25. The Orphan Maid (Sir Walter 
Scott); rhymes a b a b. 26. The Fire King (Sir Walter 
Scott) ; this poem which is close to Type B, rhymes a a b b. 
27. Albert Graeme (Sir Walter Scott). 28. Glenhindie (Wil- 
liam B. Scott) ; some slight imitation of Glasgerion, Child's 
Ballads, 67. 29. The Ballad of Oriana (Lord Tennyson) ; the 
structure is unusual, and it is close to the purely subjective. 
30. Edward Gray (Lord Tennyson) ; some characteristics of 
the popular ballad are discernible. 31. The Sisters (Lord 
Tennyson) . 

Type H — Miscellaneous Ballads — includes those imitations 
of the popular ballad which cannot be placed under any of the 
types, owing either to a lack of the elements necessary for 
classification, or to such a mixture of elements as to make 
classification an altogether too arbitrary matter. The follow- 
ing poems may be included in this group : — 

1. John Barleycorn (Robert Burns). 15 2. Thirlestane 
(James Hogg). 3. The Boar he would a-wooing go (James 
Hogg). 4. Meg Merrilies (John Keats). 5. Scotch Song 

"This poem is founded upon Sir John Barleycorn, reprinted in Vol. 
II, Early Popular Poetry of Scotland and the Northern Borders, edited 
by David Laing, and reedited by W. C. Hazlitt. The version of the 
poem here printed is said by the editor to be from a "common stall copy 
printed in the year 1781." This is probably a reprint or a version of 
one of the following: Sir John Barleycorns, entered in the Stationers' 
Register at London, December 14, 1624; The Little Barleycorn, entered 
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(Charles Kingsley) ; close to Type G. 6. The Ballad of Earl 
Haldan's Daughter (Charles Kingsley). 7. Two Bed Boses 
Across the Moon (William Morris). 8. Boy Johnny (Chris- 
tina Rossetti) ; close to Type G. 9. The Staff and Scrip (D. 
G. Rossetti) ; a question whether the religious, the sentimental, 
or the warlike predominates. 10. William and Helen (Sir 
Walter Scott) ; a translation of Burger's Lenore in imitation 
of the popular ballad. 11. May Janet (A. C. Swinburne). 
12. Leonora (Anonymous) ; 16 a translation of Burger's 
Lenore in imitation of the popular ballad. The diction re- 
sembles that of the ancient ballad more closely than does that 
of 10. 

R. S. FORSYTHB. 

Columbia University. 

November 23, 1832; Sir John Barlicorne, entered as "a Pamplett," 
March 22, 1633-4. It is not impossible that all four are garbled ver- 
sions of a popular ballad. There is a blackletter version in the Pepy- 
sian collection. 

"For 12 see Vol. II, p. 233, Lewis's Tales of Wonder, New York, 
1801. 



